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“Cindy,  will  you  please  get  moving!  We  are  ready  to 
leave.” 
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Cindy  was  telling  her  friend,  Erika,  about  Cam  tosh. 
She  kept  talking.  Mrs.  Reed  came  into  the  room.  She 
took  the  telephone  from  Cindy’s  hand. 

“Good-bye,  Erika.  Cindy  will  be  home  in  a  few 
weeks.  You  may  talk  to  her  then.  Have  a  nice  day,” 
Mrs.  Reed  said  as  she  put  down  the  receiver. 

“But  Mom  .  .  .,”  Cindy  started  to  whine. 


“Into  the  car.  Now!”  commanded  Mrs.  Reed. 

When  her  mother  used  that  tone  of  voice,  Cindy 
knew  it  was  time  to  go.  She  snatched  up  her  suitcase, 
ran  downstairs,  and  jumped  into  the  car.  Mrs.  Reed 
followed  her.  Mr.  Reed  drove  through  the  city  and 
out  onto  the  highway. 
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“Look  how  the  city  is  growing  out  into  the 
countryside,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Reed. 

“Soon  these  alfalfa  fields  will  be  covered  with 
houses  and  shopping  centres,”  said  Mr.  Reed. 

“Who  cares?  We  don’t  eat  alfalfa,  anyway,”  scoffed 
Cindy. 

“Not  directly,  maybe,  but  it  is  used  for  cattle 
feed,”  said  Mr.  Reed.  “If  the  dairy  cattle  have  no 
food,  you  will  suffer.” 

“How?”  asked  Cindy. 

“No  more  milkshakes!”  laughed  Mr.  Reed. 

Cindy  thought  about  that.  The  picture  of  a  fresh 
strawberry  milkshake  floated  through  her  mind. 

“I  wonder  where  all  the  things  in  a  milkshake  come 
from,”  she  thought. 
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The  milkshake  vanished. 

“Dad,  I  am  hungry.” 

“It  is  nearly  lunchtime,”  said  Mrs.  Reed,  as  she 
glanced  at  her  watch. 

“There  is  a  cafe  and  service  station  just  around  the 
corner.  We  will  stop  there.  The  car  needs  more 
gasoline  anyway,”  said  Mr.  Reed. 
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Cindy  ordered  a  hamburger,  fries,  and  a  strawberry 
milkshake.  She  put  lots  of  catsup  on  her  fries.  Cindy 
wondered  where  each  of  the  things  she  was  eating 
came  from.  She  didn’t  know  where  catsup  came 
from.  The  meat  and  wheat  for  the  bun  must  come 
from  the  farm. 


CT  guess  farm  land  is  important  to  city  people,”  she 
thought.  “Gee,  Dad,  we  really  do  need  farmers, 
don’t  we.” 

“You  bet.” 

“Do  they  need  us?  City  people,  I  mean.” 

“They  certainly  do.” 

“Why?” 

c 'Urban  (city)  and  rural  (country)  areas  exchange 
goods  and  services.  Each  area  benefits.  Cities  and 
farms  depend  on  each  other  for  goods  and  services 
because  they  cannot  provide  everything  they  need  for 
themselves.  We  say  they  are  interdependent,”  said 
Mr.  Reed. 

Cindy’s  eyes  widened  at  the  big  words  he  had  used. 


“Let  me  see  if  I  understand,”  said  Cindy.  “Goods 
are  things  like  T-shirts,  tractors,  and  tables.  Right?” 

“Right.  Things  that  you  can  buy  or  sell  are  goods,” 
said  Mr.  Reed. 

“Milkshakes,  too?”  asked  Cindy,  slurping  up  the 
last  of  hers. 

“Milkshakes,  too,”  agreed  Mr.  Reed. 
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“Services  are  helpful  work  that  people  do  for  you. 
The  waitress  provides  a  service  when  she  brings  our 
food,”  stated  Cindy. 

“Yes.  When  people  with  special  skills  do  tasks  for 
each  other,  we  say  they  provide  a  service,”  said  Mr. 
Reed. 

“See  those  big  trucks  along  the  side  of  the  parking 
lot?”  said  Mrs.  Reed. 

“Yes,  I  sure  would  like  to  drive  one  of  those!” 
exclaimed  Cindy. 

“The  drivers  provide  a  service  by  moving  goods 
between  different  communities,”  Mrs.  Reed  explained. 

“People  who  give  advice  like  doctors  or  lawyers 
provide  a  service,  too,”  added  Mr.  Reed. 

“But  I  remember  a  time  when  people  were  more 
self-reliant,”  said  Mr.  Reed. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Cindy. 

“Well,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  people  didn’t 
depend  as  much  on  others  to  provide  goods  and 
services.” 

“Oh!”  Cindy  exclaimed  with  surprise.  “Then  how 
did  they  get  them?” 

“They  depended  on  themselves,”  replied  Mr.  Reed. 
“When  I  went  to  Camtosh  with  my  parents,  we 
didn’t  stop  at  a  restaurant  for  lunch.” 
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“It’s  a  long  trip,”  said  Cindy.  “Didn’t  you  get 
hungry?  ’  ’ 

“Of  course,”  said  Mr.  Reed,  “but  we  took  our 
lunch  with  us.” 

“Just  like  a  picnic,”  cried  Cindy. 

“Exactly,”  said  Mrs.  Reed,  smiling. 

“Since  we  depended  on  ourselves  for  lunch,  you 
could  say  we  were  self-reliant,”  explained  Mr.  Reed. 

“I  see,”  said  Cindy.  “You  provided  your  own 
service.” 

Cindy  thought  about  her  grandmother  taking  the 
lunch  from  a  picnic  basket. 

Cindy’s  eyes  lit  up.  “You  had  to  rely  on  others  to 
provide  the  food,  didn’t  you?”  she  asked. 

“Yes  and  no,”  replied  Mr.  Reed.  “We  picked 
raspberries  from  our  bushes.  Grandpa  grew  the  pota¬ 
toes  for  the  potato  salad.  Our  chickens  provided  the 
eggs  for  devilled  eggs.  And  Grandma  baked  her  own 
bread,”  said  Mr.  Reed. 

“Of  course,  Grandma  had  to  depend  on  others  to 
supply  some  of  the  ingredients  for  her  bread,”  added 
Mrs.  Reed. 

Suddenly  Cindy  began  to  laugh. 

“Why  are  you  laughing?”  asked  Mrs.  Reed. 

“She  also  had  to  depend  on  the  chickens  for  the 
eggs,”  said  Cindy  still  laughing. 

“Right  you  are,”  said  Mr.  Reed.  I  guess  no  one  is 
completely  self-reliant,”  he  added,  as  the  family  left 
the  restaurant. 

“Is  it  much  farther  to  Camtosh?”  asked  Cindy 
when  they  were  back  on  the  highway. 

“A  few  kilometres,  yet,”  said  Mr.  Reed. 
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“Why  don't  you  write  a  story  about  interdepen¬ 
dence,”  suggested  Mrs.  Reed  to  Cindy. 

“That  is  a  terrific  idea,”  said  Cindy. 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  were  little 
creatures  called  Thumbells.  The 
Thumbell  community  was  deep  , 
\in  the  forest.  Each  Thumbell 
'had  a  job  to  do. 
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Thelma  Thumbell 
mushrooms  for  the 


dried  berries  and 
winter. 
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and  Tammy 


Thumbell 


turns  taking  Thumbells  a 


Thomas  Thumbell  caught  fresh  shrimp  in  the  creek 
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Tess  and  Tex  Thumbell  collected  pine  cones  to  heat 
the  Thumbell  homes  in  winter. 


Tim  and  Thora  Thumbell  gathered 
cotton  from  the  poplar  trees  and 
Theo  made  it  into  cloth. 
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Tazz  practised  her  horn  so  she  could  play  for 
the  Thumbells  on  winter  evenings. 


^  .  v.,: 


Tut  Thumbell  was  both  doctor  and  dentist  for  the 
community.  Tut  grew  sad  because  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do.  The  Thumbells  never  got  sick  and  their 
teeth  had  no  cavities.  Tut  got  lonely  because  no 
one  came  to  see  him. 


At  last  he  closed  his  office  and 
moved  down  the  creek. 

He  opened  a  new  office  in  the 
old  pine  tree,  for  the  animals. 
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Everyone  rushed  to  Tut's  office,  but  there  was  no 
one  there.  There  was  a  sign  on  the  door.  It  said: 


"Where  could  he  have  gone?"  asked  Thelma. 

"I  remember  taking  him  across  the  creek  a  few 
weeks  ago,"  said  Tammy. 

A  robin  had  been  watching  and  listening.  She  said, 
"Dr.  Tut  has  a  hospital  in  the  old  pine  tree  down 
the  creek." 

All  the  Thumbelis  hurried  to  the  creek.  It  took 
many  trips,  but  at  last  everyone  was  on  the  other 
side.  They  walked  along  until  they  came  to  the  old 
pine  tree. 


The  busy  Thumbelis  did  not  notice  that  Tut  had 
gone  away.  Then,  one  day  everything  went  wrong. 
Tim  stepped  on  a  thorn.  Thomas  got  a  fish-hook 
caught  in  his  hand.  Tazz  backed  into  a  bee.  Thelma 
burned  her  arm. 
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Dr.  Tut  was  glad  to  see  them.  He  put  some  cream 
on  Thelma's  burn  and  on  Tazz's  bee  sting.  He  pulled 
the  thorn  from  Tim's  foot,  and  took  the  fish-hook 
out  of  Thomas's  hand. 


"Please  come  back  and  live  with  us,"  begged  Tazz. 
"We  do  need  your  help." 

"I  miss  Thelma's  mushroom  and  shrimp  pies,"  said 
Dr.  Tut,  "but  I  feel  useful  here.  The  animals  need  me 
more  often  than  you  do.  I  will  stay  here." 
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The  Thumbells  began  to  grumble.  They  were  very 
unhappy. 

Then  the  robin  said,  "I  have  an  idea.  When  you 
need  to  see  Dr.  Tut,  I  can  fly  you  here  quickly." 

"An  ambulance  service.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
answer,"  said  Dr.  Tut.  The  Thumbells  agreed.  To  this 
day,  Thumbellville  is  the  only  Thumbell  town  with  a 
flying  ambulance  service. 


At  Camtosh 
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CAMTOSH 


“Hi,  Cindy!”  shouted  Kathy.  c 'Cousins  should  get 
together  more  often  than  we  do.  Anyway  we  have 
weeks  to  have  fun  now.” 

“Hello,  Cindy,”  said  Mrs.  Novotny.  “It  is  nice  of 
you  to  come  for  a  visit.  Before  you  start  having  fun, 
will  you  please  go  to  the  store  and  buy  some  salt  for 
me.” 
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As  Cindy  and  Kathy  walked  into  the  general  store, 
they  bumped  into  a  boy.  He  was  carrying  a  big  bag  of 
groceries. 

“Sorry,  Carl,”  said  Kathy.  “I  guess  we  weren’t 
watching  where  we  were  going.” 

“No  harm  done,”  said  Carl. 

“This  is  my  cousin,  Cindy  Reed.  Cindy  meet  Carl 
Sunstrom.  Cindy  is  visiting  from  Lethbridge,”  added 
Kathy. 
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“Oh,  a  city  girl,”  smiled  Carl. 

“Yes,  what’s  wrong  with  that?”  demanded  Cindy. 
“Nothing,  nothing.  Cities  are  great  places  if  you 
don’t  have  to  live  in  them,”  said  Carl. 

“I  like  living  in  a  city.  There  is  always  lots  to  do,” 
replied  Cindy. 
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. and  those  are  just  the  fun  things  to 

do,”  said  Cindy. 
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C£Then  there  are  all  the  interesting  people  you 
meet.  Like  Ms.  Gold  the  pharmacist  in  the  drugstore 
near  our  house. 


“Miss  Clark  always  helps  me  find  the  best  books 
when  I  go  to  our  neighbourhood  library.  She  has 
contests  and  classes  on  all  sorts  of  things. 
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“Mr.  Davis  runs  the  animal  hospital.  He  is  a  special 
friend.  He  came  to  our  school  and  told  my  class 
about  pet  care.  He  helped  me  write  a  report  on 
veterinarians. 


“And  I  haven’t  even  mentioned  all  the  sports 
events,  the  industries  you  can  tour,  the  planetarium, 
hobby  shops,  clubs,  displays  in  the  shopping  malls, 
the  museum.  ...” 

“Okay!  Okay!  I  believe  you,”  said  Carl.  “There  is  a 
lot  to  do  on  a  farm,  too.  I  had  better  start  doing 
some  of  it  before  my  dad  comes  looking  for  me. 
Good-bye.” 
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“Good-bye,  farm  boy,”  called  Cindy.  “Does  Carl 
come  into  town  very  often?”  she  asked  Kathy. 

“I  hope  so,”  said  a  voice  from  behind  her.  “This 
town  would  not  last  very  long  without  its  farm 
customers.”  Mrs.  Kramer,  the  storekeeper,  smiled  at 
the  two  girls  from  behind  the  counter. 

“I  know  why,”  said  Cindy.  “You  and  the  farm 
people  are  interdependent.  Right?” 

“Yes,  we  are.  In  fact,  this  store  depends  on 
communities  all  over  the  world  for  goods  to  sell.  Just 
look  at  some  of  the  items  on  the  shelves,”  suggested 
Mrs.  Kramer. 

Cindy  and  Kathy  looked  at  the  products  for  sale. 


"This  strawberry  jam  came  from  "Here  are  paper  towels  from  Vancou- 

Montreal,"  said  Cindy.  ver,"  said  Kathy. 


"And  this  salt  is  from  Goderich,  Ontar¬ 
io,"  said  Cindy. 


"Look  at  this  pineapple.  It  came  all 
the  way  from  the  Philippines,"  ex¬ 
claimed  Kathy. 
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“Salt!  That  is  what  we  came  to  buy,”  exclaimed 
Kathy. 

“The  goods  in  your  store  do  come  from  all  over  the 
world,  Mrs.  Kramer,”  said  Cindy. 

“Communities  seem  to  specialize  in  the  goods 
they  produce  just  like  people  specialize  in  the  jobs 
they  do,”  said  Mrs.  Kramer. 

“My  dad  is  a  computer  specialist,”  Cindy  said. 
“And  my  mom  is  a  writer.  That  is  a  kind  of  specialist.” 

“There  are  many  specialists  right  here  in  Camtosh 
and  on  the  farms  around  the  town,”  Mrs.  Kramer 
said. 
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Cindy’s  story: 


£CWhat  are  you  doing,  Cindy?  I  have  been  looking  for 
you,”  said  Kathy. 

CCI  have  been  writing  a  story  about  specialists,” 
answered  Cindy.  C£Do  you  want  to  read  it? 

Okay,”  said  Kathy. 
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The  next  day 


Mr.  Beebe  was  a  dairy  farmer.  His  farm  was  near  the 
city.  One  morning  he  read  about  a  silo  with  a  new 
kind  of  feeder  for  his  dairy  cows.  The  feeder  was 
controlled  by  a  computer.  The  computer  could  be 
programmed  to  give  each  cow  the  exact  amount  of 
silage  she  needed.  Mr.  Beebe  wanted  a  silo  like  that. 
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He  thought  about  all  the  work  he  had  to  do  on  the 
farm.  The  computer  feeder  would  be  very  useful.  It 
could  save  him  lots  of  time.  Mr.  Beebe  did  not  know 
how  to  build  the  silo.  He  knew  even  less  about 
computers.  Mr.  Beebe  had  an  idea. 

He  looked  in  the  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone 
book.  He  found  a  list  of  people  who  specialized  in 
many  different  jobs.  Mr.  Beebe  phoned  each  special¬ 
ist.  They  all  agreed  to  help  build  the  silo. 


Mr.  Beebe  cleared  a  place  for  the  new  silo.  Then 
the  cement  workers  began  to  build  the  silo.  Mr. 
Beebe  watched  them  as  he  did  his  farm  work. 

Mrs.  Beebe  watched  them  too. 
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The  farm  was  a  busy  place  for  many  weeks.  Workers 
came  to  pour  the  cement,  lay  the  cement  block, 
build  the  metal  roof,  and  put  in  the  feeder  and  the 
computer. 
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Mrs.  Beebe  had  an  idea. 

/ 
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Many  of  the  workers  wanted  to  buy  things  from 
the  farm.  The  cement  truck  driver  bought  two 


for  her  children. 


The  block  layers  wanted 


Mr.  Smith,  the  roofer,  bought  a  basket  of 


36 


At  last  the  silo  was  finished.  The  computer  special¬ 
ist  came  from  the  city  to  teach  Mr.  Beebe  how  to  run 
the  computer. 


Mr.  Beebe  liked  his  new  silo.  He  was  very  happy. 
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Mrs.  Beebe  was  not  happy.  She  thought  the  new 
silo  was  ugly.  She  could  no  longer  see  the  next  farm 
or  the  little  town  on  the  hill. 


Mr.  Beebe  did  not  want  his  wife  to  be  unhappy, 
but  he  did  not  want  to  give  up  his  new  silo,  either. 

Mrs.  Beebe  was  going  to  the  city.  She  wanted  to 
visit  her  sister.  Her  sister  was  an  English  teacher  at  a 
big  high  school.  Mrs.  Beebe  planned  to  stay  for  a 
week.  She  would  come  home  on  her  birthday. 
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Mr.  Beebe  wondered  what  to  get  his  wife  for  her 
birthday.  He  thought  about  the  ugly  silo.  He  looked 
in  the  yellow  pages  again.  At  last  he  found  another 
specialist  that  could  help  him.  He  would  have  a 
birthday  present  for  Mrs.  Beebe,  and  she  would  like 
the  silo  better,  too.  The  specialist  began  working  on 
the  gift  that  very  same  day. 
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When  Mrs.  Beebe  drove  into  the  yard  the  specialist 
had  finished.  Mr.  Beebe  had  written  a  big  "Happy 
Birthday"  sign.  He  had  leaned  it  against  the  silo. 
Mrs.  Beebe  could  not  believe  her  eyes.  The  silo  was 
not  ugly.  It  was  beautiful! 

Mrs.  Beebe  was  very  happy.  She  thought  that  it 
was  the  best  birthday  present  she  had  ever  received. 
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Cindy  was  getting  to  know  the  people  of  Camtosh. 
Almost  everyday,  she  and  Kathy  went  to  the  post 
office  to  pick  up  the  mail.  Mrs.  Bask,  the  postmistress, 
knew  everyone  in  town.  She  knew  most  of  the  rural 
people  as  well. 

“People  really  need  the  service  you  provide,”  said 
Cindy. 

“True,  but  I  need  them  as  well.  This  town  would 
soon  die  if  the  rural  people  did  not  shop  here.  A 
ghost  town  does  not  need  a  post  office,”  said  Mrs. 
Bask. 

“I  never  thought  about  a  town  dying,”  said  Cindy. 
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“Many  things  can  cause  a  town  to  die.  Sometimes 
it  becomes  too  specialized.  Sometimes  the  main  road 
or  the  railway  is  moved  and  the  town  loses  its 
business.  Or,  as  times  change,  people  no  longer  want 
to  buy  the  town’s  main  product,”  said  Mrs.  Bask. 

“I  hope  that  doesn’t  happen  to  Camtosh,”  said 
Kathy. 

“I  don’t  think  that  it  will,”  said  Mrs.  Bask.  “Cam¬ 
tosh  has  grain,  vegetables,  meat,  lumber,  and  honey 
to  sell.  The  main  highway  is  close  by.  Changing  times 
seem  to  be  bringing  more  business  to  town.  The 
farmers  are  getting  more  complicated  machinery.  They 
need  specialists  to  help  keep  it  repaired.  The  colleges 
are  training  people  to  farm  in  new  ways.  Specialists 
help  farmers  keep  up  with  all  the  new  methods.” 


Mrs.  Novotny,  Kathy,  Cindy,  and  Carl  were  on  their 
way  to  the  city.  Carl  was  going  to  have  his  eyes 
tested.  Mrs.  Novotny  was  going  to  see  the  dentist. 
Kathy  and  Cindy  were  going  to  visit  the  museum. 
Soon  after  they  drove  onto  the  main  highway,  Cindy 
and  Carl  began  to  argue. 

“Rural  areas  are  more  important.  They  produce 
more  goods  than  urban  areas  do,”  stated  Carl. 

“Not  more  goods,  just  different  goods,”  argued 
Cindy.  “Cities  provide  more  services  than  rural  areas 
do.” 


“I  always  forget,”  said  Kathy,  “which  is  urban  and 
which  is  rural?” 

“Rural  is  country,”  said  Carl. 

“Urban  is  city,”  said  Cindy.  “Urban  is  the  most 
important  area  because . ” 

“Oh  no,”  moaned  Carl,  “You  are  not  going  to 
tell  me  all  about  your  city  again.” 

“I  don’t  have  to,”  replied  Cindy.  “There  are  lots 
of  cities  in  Canada  that  are  very  important.” 

“Come  over  to  our  farm  tomorrow.  Then  I  will 
show  you  how  important  rural  areas  are,”  said  Carl. 
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Kathy  and  Cindy  rode  their  bicycles  along  the  road 
west  of  Cam  tosh. 

“We  have  been  riding  for  an  hour.  How  far  is  it  to 
Carl’s  place?”  asked  Cindy. 

“It’s  about  eight  kilometres,”  said  Kathy.  “We 
have  been  riding  slowly.  You  want  to  examine  every 
bug  and  bush  we  see.” 

c 'There  is  so  much  buzzing  around  out  here.  I 
don’t  want  to  miss  anything,”  said  Cindy. 

“We  should  be  able  to  see  Carl’s  house  from  the 
top  of  that  hill,”  said  Kathy  pointing  ahead  of  them. 
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The  girls  met  Carl  near  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

“Hi,  Kathy.  Hi,  city  girl,”  called  Carl  as  he  saw 
them  riding  towards  him. 

“Hi,  farm  boy,”  replied  Cindy. 

“Try  to  get  along  you  two,”  said  Kathy. 

“I  was  just  teasing,”  laughed  Carl.  “Come  with 
me.  I  have  to  take  this  lunch  to  the  men  who  are 
fixing  the  fence.” 

“You  always  seem  to  be  working,”  said  Cindy. 

“Everyone  has  to  help  on  the  farm,”  said  Carl. 
“When  it  really  gets  busy,  we  sometimes  work  all 
night.” 


“When  do  you  get  a  holiday?”  Cindy  asked. 

“Mom  and  dad  sometimes  take  holidays  in  the 
winter.  There  is  not  as  much  to  do  on  the  farm  then, 
unless  we  have  a  lot  of  cattle  to  feed.  Then  they  stay 
home.” 
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“All  this  heavy  talk  has  made  me  thirsty,”  said 
Carl,  when  they  got  back  to  the  farmyard.  “Let’s  see 
what  there  is  to  drink.” 

“Mom,”  called  Carl,  “Kathy  and  her  cousin,  Cindy, 
are  here.  We  need  a  cold  drink.” 

“Hello  girls.  Come  in  and  sit  down.  Carl,  please 
bring  the  pitcher  of  juice  from  the  refrigerator,”  said 
Mrs.  Sunstrom. 

“Gee,  Mrs.  Sunstrom,  your  kitchen  looks  just  like 
my  mom’s,”  exclaimed  Cindy. 

“Did  you  expect  to  see  a  wood-burning  stove  and 
pails  of  water?”  asked  Mrs.  Sunstrom. 


“Yes,  I  guess  I  did,”  admitted  Cindy. 

“Today,  most  rural  homes  are  like  urban  homes. 
Look  across  the  yard.  That  old  house  in  the  trees  had 
the  kind  of  kitchen  you  were  thinking  of,”  said  Mrs. 
Sunstrom. 

“I  like  to  explore  old  places,”  said  Cindy.  “Do  you 
think  that  we  could  look  in  the  old  house  sometime?” 
“It  looks  haunted,”  muttered  Kathy. 

Mrs.  Sunstrom  laughed.  “Only  by  cobwebs  and 
dust,”  she  said. 
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“Old  houses  seem  to  be  waiting  to  tell  someone  a 
story,”  said  Cindy. 

“You  will  likely  be  disappointed  in  this  one,”  said 
Mrs.  Sunstrom,  “but  go  ahead  and  look  inside  if  you 
wish.” 
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The  way  we  lived,  then 


Carl,  Cindy,  and  Kathy  chased  the  calves  off  the  road. 
They  closed  the  pasture  gate. 

“Carl,  could  we  look  in  the  old  house,  now?5 5 
asked  Cindy. 

“Why?  It  is  only  an  empty  house,”  replied  Carl. 
“Please,  let’s  go  in,”  begged  Cindy. 

The  door  creaked  as  Carl  pushed  it  open.  A  musty 
smell  seeped  out.  Kathy  crinkled  her  nose. 

“Phew.  Do  you  really  want  to  poke  around  in 
here?”  she  asked. 
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The  brittle  linoleum  crackled  under  their  feet.  Carl 
and  Kathy  followed  Cindy  into  the  living-room. 

“Who  lived  here?”  asked  Cindy. 

“My  great-great-grandparents  I  suppose,”  said  Carl. 

“Is  there  a  basement?”  asked  Kathy,  as  they  looked 
into  the  kitchen. 

“No,”  said  Carl.  “There  is  just  a  cellar.  That  trap 
door  lifts  up.  The  stairs  are  under  it.” 

“Let’s  open  it,”  suggested  Cindy. 

“It  will  be  too  dark  to  see  anything  down  there,” 
said  Carl. 

“I  have  a  flashlight  in  my  backpack.  I’ll  get  it,” 
offered  Kathy. 
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Cindy  and  Carl  lifted  the  heavy  cellar  door.  Kathy 
shone  the  flashlight  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground.  It 
had  a  dirt  floor  and  dirt  walls.  The  flashlight  beam 
picked  out  some  rough  wooden  shelves  along  the  left 
wall.  There  was  a  bin  of  sand  on  the  right  wall.  A  few 
glass  jars  and  a  coal-oil  lamp  sat  on  the  shelves  in 
front  of  the  steps. 

“Satisfied?”  asked  Carl.  “I  told  you  there  would  be 
nothing  in  this  old  house.” 

Cindy  swung  the  light  towards  the  steps.  It  glinted 
off  something  shiny. 

“What  is  that  under  the  steps?”  asked  Cindy. 

“Nothing,  probably,”  sighed  Carl,  “but  you  are 
going  down  to  find  out,  aren’t  you.” 


Cindy  did  not  answer.  She  hopped  up  and 
disappeared  into  the  cellar.  Kathy  and  Carl  heard  a 
clank  and  the  screech  of  metal  against  metal.  Then, 
there  was  silence. 

“Cindy!  Cindy,  what  did  you  find?”  called  Kathy 
into  the  darkness. 

“Just  this,”  said  Cindy.  She  pushed  a  metal  box 
between  two  of  the  steps.  Cindy  climbed  out  of  the 
cellar,  picking  up  the  box  on  the  way.  The  three 
friends  closed  the  cellar  door  and  carried  Cindy’s  find 
into  the  living-room. 
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The  box  was  filled  with  old  photographs  and  letters. 

£CI  can’t  read  this  letter,”  said  Cindy.  “What  lan¬ 
guage  is  it  written  in?”  she  asked  Carl. 

££It  might  be  Norwegian,”  suggested  Carl.  ££My 
family  came  from  Norway  a  long  time  ago.” 

££I  wonder  what  they  say,”  said  Cindy. 

C£ Maybe  my  dad  could  read  them,”  offered  Carl. 

Kathy  had  been  looking  at  the  photographs.  She 
studied  one  and  then  glanced  at  Cindy.  “This  is 
weird,”  she  said.  t£ Cindy,  this  is  a  picture  of  you.” 

££Oh,  sure,”  scoffed  Cindy  as  she  opened  another 
letter. 

“Let  me  see,”  said  Carl.  “It  does  look  like  you. 
Same  long  stringy  hair,  stubby  nose,  and  mean  blue 
eyes.  Yeah,  it  is  you,”  teased  Carl. 

£ ‘Maybe  you  are  really  Carl’s  great-great-grand¬ 
mother,”  giggled  Kathy. 

“He  should  be  so  lucky,”  snorted  Cindy  as  she 
snatched  the  photograph  from  Carl. 

“It  does  look  like  me,”  exclaimed  Cindy,  “but  this 
girl  is  older.  Her  dress  is  different.  I’ve  never  owned  a 
dress  like  that.” 

“There  are  pictures  of  weddings,  picnics,  children, 
and  people  standing  in  front  of  buildings,  but  none 
of  them  look  like  you,”  said  Kathy. 

“We  could  ask  my  mom  who  all  these  people  are,” 
suggested  Carl. 

“You  will  have  to  ask  her,”  sighed  Kathy.  “We 
should  start  for  home  if  we  are  going  to  get  there  by 
supper  time.” 
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“Hi,  Mom,”  said  Cindy  into  the  telephone. 

“Hello,  Cindy.  How  are  you?” 

“I’m  fine.  How  is  the  book  going?” 

“Slowly.  Are  you  remembering  to  help  Aunt  Anna, 
to  brush  your  teeth,  and  ...” 

“Yes,  Mother!  I  was  wondering,  do  I  look  like  any 
of  the  oldtimers  in  our  family?” 

“Oldtimers?” 

“Yes,  like  your  great-grandmother  or  somebody?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of.  Although  my  mother  says 
that  you  look  just  like  her  Aunt  Susan.  Why  do  you 
ask?”  ( 

“No  reason.  I  was  just  wondering.” 

“Okay.  Be  good.  Love  you.  Bye  now.” 

“Good-bye  Mom.” 

“Kathy,”  yelled  Cindy,  “let’s  go  and  see  if  Carl 
found  out  what  the  letters  say.” 
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Carl  was  waiting  for  them.  He  had  shown  the  letters 
to  his  father.  Mr.  Sunstrom  could  not  read  them.  He 
suggested  the  children  take  them  to  a  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Johanson.  She  was  writing  a  book  about  the 
early  days  in  the  Cam  tosh  area. 

“Mrs.  Johanson  can  read  Norwegian,”  said  Carl. 
“Her  parents  made  her  learn  the  language  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  Norway.  My  dad  wishes  he  had  learned  them 
too.” 

Mrs.  Johanson  welcomed  the  children  with  a  soft 
smile,  tall  glasses  of  cold  buttermilk,  and  a  plate  of 
sugar  cookies.  The  three  friends  waited  while  she  read 
each  letter.  Just  as  the  last  cookie  disappeared  into 
Carl,  Mrs.  Johanson  looked  up. 
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“These  letters  are  very  interesting,”  she  said.  “Do 
you  know  about  the  settlement  of  Western  Canada?” 

“Not  very  much,”  said  Carl.  Kathy  and  Cindy 
shook  their  heads. 

“People  came  here  from  Eastern  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  many  countries  in  Europe.  They  came  for 
many  different  reasons. 

Some  left  comfortable  city  homes 


to  settle  on  the  open  prairie 


or  in  the  forests 


These  letters  tell  about  another  Carl  Sunstrom.  His 
family  and  seven  other  families  came  here  from  the 
United  States.  They  travelled  by  covered  wagon,” 
said  Mrs.  Johanson. 
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“Tell  us  about  it,”  begged  Cindy. 

“Well,  I  suppose  the  trip  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  like  this  ...” 


"Huh-yaw!  Giddyup!"  yelled  Olaf  Sun-  Olaf  headed  the  horses  west.  Seven 
strom.  The  wagon  rolled  out  of  the  other  wagons  followed  his. 
farmyard. 


"I  wish  I  had  gone  with  dad  last  year 
when  he  found  our  new  home/'  said 
Carl. 


"You  will  see  it  soon.  Dad  says  we 
will  have  neighbours  from  his  old 
village  in  Norway,"  said  Ingrid. 


"Come  on  Mutt.  We  are  going  to 
Canada,"  hollered  Carl  to  his  dog. 


"We  are  going  to  get  a  farm.  We  are 
going  to  our  new  home  in  Ca-na-da," 
sang  Ingrid. 
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boasted  Carl.  "Mama  likes  that." 


At  sunset  the  travellers  stopped  near  Everyone  set  up  camp  and  cooked 
a  small  stream.  supper. 


The  children  gathered  wood  for  the  They  helped  groom,  water,  and  feed 
fires.  the  horses. 
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After  supper  and  a  story  from  their  Day  after  day  it  was  the  same.  Rain  or 

father,  Carl  and  Ingrid  went  to  bed.  sun  made  no  difference.  The  tasks 


The  wagon  train  was  on  the  trail  The  travellers  ate  thick  sandwiches  as 

each  morning  by  six  o'clock.  It  did  the  wagons  rolled  along, 

not  stop  at  noon. 


Eric  and  Einer,  the  Pederson  twins, 
got  sick.  They  were  put  to  bed  in  the 
wagon.  The  wagon  train  kept  moving. 


Carl  and  Ingrid  walked  most  of  the 
way.  They  helped  to  herd  their  two 
cows  and  the  extra  horses. 
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When  the  wagon  train  got  to  Helena,  tor  said  the  boys  did  not  have  diph- 

Montana,  Mr.  Pederson  brought  a  theria.  Everyone  was  pleased  to  hear 

doctor  to  see  Eric  and  Einer.  The  doc-  that. 


While  the  eight  families  were  camped 
near  Helena,  everyone  was  busy.  The 
wagons  were  repaired.  The  horses' 
feet  were  cleaned,  trimmed,  and 
doctored.  All  the  dirty  clothes  were 
washed.  Bread,  cookies,  cakes,  and 


pies  were  baked.  Everyone  bathed 
and  washed  their  hair.  Eric  and  Einer 
Pederson  were  feeling  much  better 
by  the  time  the  wagon  train  was  ready 
to  leave. 


About  a  week  later,  the  wagons 
crossed  the  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  began  to 
rain  that  night.  The  next  day,  and 


the  next,  and  the  day  after  that  were 
stormy.  Everything  was  wet  and 
dripping. 
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By  the  time  the  wagons  got  to  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  the  water  was  very  high. 
The  trail  down  to  the  river  had  washed 
awav.  The  men  had  to  dia  a  new 


roadway.  Some  people  were  afraid  to 
cross  the  river.  There  was  no  other 
way  to  go. 


The  men  tied  ropes  on  each  wagon. 
They  watched,  ready  to  tighten  the 
ropes,  if  the  wagon  tipped.  Carefully, 
one  at  a  time,  the  wagons  forded  the 


swollen  river.  Some  supplies  got  wet, 
but  nothing  was  lost  and  no  one  was 
hurt.  Eric  Pederson  began  coughing 
again.  He  had  a  high  fever,  too. 


Finally,  the  rain  stopped.  The  wagons 
reached  Calgary.  Mr.  Pederson  got 
some  medicine  for  Eric. 
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The  weather  was  good  as  the  settlers 
crossed  the  Red  Deer  River. 


Several  days  later,  they  came  over  a  Each  family  was  eager  to  start  build- 

hill  into  a  long,  flat  valley.  Olaf  told  ing  houses,  barns,  and  fences, 

the  tired  travellers  that  this  valley  was 
their  new  home.  Everyone  was  glad 
that  the  long  trip  was  over. 


The  first  job  to  be  done  was  a  sad 
one.  They  had  to  dig  a  grave.  Eric 
Pederson  had  died  a  few  minutes 
after  he  had  reached  his  new  home. 
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When  Mrs.  Johanson  finished,  the  children  said 
nothing  for  a  few  minutes. 

“I  never  realized  how  hard  it  was  for  the  settlers  to 
get  here,”  said  Carl. 

“Not  everyone  came  by  covered  wagon.  Many 
people  travelled  by  boat  and  train,  but  it  was  still  a 
difficult  trip,”  said  Mrs.  Johanson.  She  pointed  to 
the  letters.  “These  letters  will  help  us  tell  the  story  of 
the  families  that  settled  here.” 

“I  wish  we  could  help,”  said  Cindy.  “I  like  to  find 
out  how  things  came  to  be  the  way  they  are.” 

“You  could  help  gather  information,”  said  Mrs. 
Johanson. 

“How  would  we  do  that?”  asked  Carl.  “Snoop 
through  old  cellars  for  letters  and  photographs?” 

“No,  Carl,  but  you  could  interview  people  who 
homesteaded  here.  You  could  ask  questions  about 
the  lifestyle,  such  things  as  their  food,  clothing, 
homes,  and  transportation.  You  might  also  learn  the 
names  of  people  and  places.  Ask  about  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  good  things  that  happened.  Find  out  if 
they  did  everything  for  themselves  or  if  they  co¬ 
operated  with  others  to  get  things  done.  Make  tape 
recordings  of  their  memories,”  suggested  Mrs. 
Johanson. 

“Wow!”  said  Kathy.  “That  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
work.” 

“Yes  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Johanson.  “This  is  serious 
work  and  it  takes  a  long  time.  Think  it  over.  If  you 
still  want  to  help,  go  and  talk  with  Mr.  Adams  at  the 
newspaper  office  in  Cam  tosh.” 

Mr.  Adams  did  not  greet  the  three  friends  with  a 
smile.  When  they  asked  to  help  on  the  local  history 
book,  he  said,  “this  project  is  very  important  to  a  lot 
of  people.  It  is  not  for  kids  to  play  around  with.” 

Cindy’s  chin  went  up.  “Kids  can  do  important 
things  if  you  give  them  a  chance,  Mr.  Adams,”  she 
said. 
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Mr.  Adams  looked  at  the  glint  in  Cindy’s  eyes  and 
the  determined  expression  on  her  face.  He  said, 
“Can  they?  All  right,  you  may  have  your  chance. 
There  is  a  storeroom  in  the  back.  Clean  it  out  for  an 
office.  Your  first  assignment  is  to  visit  the  senior 
citizens’  home  in  town.  Find  out  who  homesteaded 
in  this  area.  Mark  each  farm  on  this  township  map. 
Make  sure  you  spell  the  names  correctly.  The  old 
folks  might  enjoy  talking  to  you.  They  don’t  see  very 
many  children.” 
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By  the  end  of  the  week,  Cindy  felt  as  though  she 
had  ridden  a  thousand  kilometres  on  her  bike,  asked 
a  million  questions,  and  written  a  billion  notes.  Carl 
and  Kathy  agreed.  They  had  gathered  a  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  early  settlers  of  Camtosh.  Their  infor¬ 
mation  was  divided  into  three  groups: 

Who  they  were;  Where  they  came  from;  Why  they 
came.  Mr.  Adams  was  smiling  now.  He  proudly 
showed  visitors  the  maps,  charts,  letters,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  that  the  children  had  pinned  to  the  office 
wall. 
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CANADA 


UNITED  STATES 

of  America 


PACIFIC 

OCEAN! 


ATLANTIC 

OCEAN 


SOUTH 

AMERICA 


|/v£»-ta  i/Vl 


6 


19  00 


Where  they  came  from 


AFRICA 
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Why  they 
came 


SOPHIE:  A  letter!  A  letter  has  come  from  Canada! 

MOTHER:  Not  so  loud  child.  Grandmother  is  resting. 

FATHER  It  must  be  from  my  brother,  Peter.  Give  it 
to  me,  please.  (He  tears  open  the  letter.) 
Yes,  it  is  from  Peter.  Hmmmmm  .  .  .  . 
(He  reads  the  letter  to  himself.) 


SOPHIE:  What  does  he  say? 

MOTHER  Is  everyone  well? 

GREGOR  Are  they  rich  yet? 

FATHER  All  are  well.  Rich,  he  doesn’t  say.  (He 
hands  the  letter  to  mother.)  Here  you 
read  it  aloud. 


MOTHER  My  dear  brother, 
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SOPHIE: 

GREGOR: 

FATHER: 

GREGOR: 


Are  we  going?  Will  we  move  to  Canada? 
There  is  a  rich  man  in  the  village  who  has 
always  wanted  this  land.  We  could  get  a 
good  price. 

Never!  I  will  not  sell  this  land.  It  has  been 
in  our  family  for  hundreds  of  years. 

It  would  be  wonderful  to  have  enough 
land  to  grow  a  good  big  crop. 


£xp^n ses  for  four 
people  fo^odo  Canada 
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MOTHER: 

SOPHIE: 

FATHER: 

GREGOR: 


FATHER: 

MOTHER: 

SOPHIE: 

FATHER: 

GRAND¬ 

MOTHER: 

GREGOR: 

GRAND¬ 

MOTHER: 

FATHER: 

GRAND¬ 

MOTHER: 


We  do  not  speak  the  language.  How  would 
we  talk  to  people? 

We  could  talk  to  Uncle  Peter  and  Aunt 
Sonia. 

Selling  this  farm  would  give  us  barely 
enough  money  to  buy  tickets  to  Canada. 

In  Canada,  I  could  claim  land  of  my  own 
when  I  am  eighteen.  Here,  I  will  have 
only  enough  land  for  a  garden  plot.  Also, 
when  I  am  eighteen  I  will  have  to  fight  in 
the  army. 

What  you  say  is  true,  but  Canada  is  so  far 
away. 

What  of  the  old  ones? 

Grandma  and  grandpa  could  come  with 
us. 

I  do  not  think  they  would  agree  to  that. 
The  trip  would  be  very  hard  for  them. 

What  is  all  the  chatter.  A  person  cannot 
rest  with  so  much  talk. 

A  letter  has  come  from  Uncle  Peter  in 
Canada. 

Is  he  coming  home? 

No,  Mother.  He  is  a  big  farmer  now.  He 
has  lots  of  land  to  look  after. 

Humph!  He  was  a  good  farmer  here.  Why 
did  he  want  to  go  so  far  away? 
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SOPHIE:  He  wants  us  to  come  to  Canada,  too. 

GREGOR:  There  is  still  free  homestead  land  near 
him.  Well,  it  is  almost  free  except  for  a  ten 
dollar  fee. 


GRAND-  Soon  everyone  I  love  will  be  living  in 
MOTHER:  Canada.  (She  looks  at  Gregor.)  Still,  it 
would  save  Gregor  from  joining  the  army. 

MOTHER:  There  is  a  school  and  the  community  is 
building  a  church. 

(She  looks  at  father.)  Would  you  sell  the 
family  farm? 

I  do  not  know.  I  must  think  this  over  very 
carefully.  (Mother,  father  and  grandmother 
move  back  and  sit  down  to  discuss  the 
move  to  Canada.) 

Do  you  think  father  will  decide  to  go  to 
Canada? 


GRAND¬ 

MOTHER: 

FATHER: 


SOPHIE: 


GREGOR:  I  do  not  know. 


SOPHIE:  Do  you  want  to  go? 

GREGOR:  Yes  and  no.  Part  of  me  wants  to  go  and 
part  of  me  wants  to  stay  here  with  what  I 
know. 


SOPHIE: 


I  want  to  go,  but  I  am  a  little  afraid,  too.  I 
wonder  what  papa  will  decide. 
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I  knew  my  parents  were  planning  something.  It  was 
something  big.  They  had  long  talks  when  they  thought 
that  I  was  asleep.  When  Aunt  Anne,  Uncle  Mike, 
and  my  cousins  came  to  visit,  we  children  were 
shooed  outside.  The  adults  talked  and  talked.  They 
wrote  long  lists.  The  talking  stopped  when  I  walked 
into  the  room. 

This  mystery  began  the  year  I  was  nine.  My  father 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  city.  He  told  the  family 
about  listening  to  a  man  from  Canada.  The  man 
owned  a  huge  farm.  He  told  the  crowd  that  land  in 
Canada  was  almost  free.  Anyone  who  paid  a  ten 
dollar  fee  could  have  a  quarter  section  of  land  to 
homestead.  A  settler  had  to  live  on  the  land  for  three 
years  and  turn  some  of  it  into  grain  fields.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  the  land  belonged  to  the  homesteader. 
My  parents  began  their  secret  talking  that  evening. 

One  night,  I  could  stand  it  no  more.  I  got  out  of 
bed  and  went  into  the  kitchen.  My  parents  were 
adding  numbers  with  dollar  signs  in  front  of  them. 


Who  they 
were 
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“Something  is  going  to  happen.  I  know.  What  is 
it?”  I  blurted. 

“Well,  Miss  Curiosity,  I  suppose  you  might  as 
well  know,”  said  my  father.  “We  are  going  to  home¬ 
stead  in  Canada.” 

“Canada!”  I  gulped.  “Where  is  Canada?” 

“It  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To 
get  there  we  will  take  a  ship  from  Dublin.  The  trip 
will  take  twelve  to  fourteen  days.  After  we  dock  in 
Canada,  we  will  take  the  train  to  our  new  home  on 
the  prairies,”  answered  my  father. 

“The  doctor  says  the  dry  climate  will  be  good  for 
me,”  said  my  mother.  “It  will  help  me  get  rid  of  my 
cough.” 

“We  will  have  land,  Erin.  Land  of  our  own!  It  will 
be  a  grand  life,”  said  my  father. 

“Will  I  be  able  to  take  my  books  and  dolls,”  I 
asked. 

“Not  all  of  them.  We  shall  have  to  leave  some  of 
the  things  we  love  behind,”  replied  my  father. 

“Some  of  the  people,  too,”  said  my  mother  sadly. 

“We  will  take  Topper,  won’t  we?  He  is  such  a  little 
dog  that  he  won’t  need  much  room,”  I  said. 
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“No,  Erin.  Topper  will  have  to  stay  here.  Uncle 
Mike  will  give  him  a  good  home.” 

“Isn’t  Uncle  Mike  coming  to  Canada?”  I  asked. 

“Not  just  now.  He  will  stay  with  Grandma  and 
Grandpa,”  said  my  mother. 

“He  will  join  us  later,”  said  my  father. 

Tears  came  to  my  eyes.  I  screamed  at  my  parents, 
“Are  you  telling  me  that  I  have  to  leave  Topper, 
Uncle  Mike,  grandma,  and  grandpa  behind?” 

“Yes,  Erin,”  said  my  father  quietly.  “Your  grand¬ 
parents  think  that  Canada  is  too  wild  and  unsettled 
for  them.” 

“But,  I  will  never  see  them  again  if  I  go  so  far 
away,”  I  argued.  My  father  did  not  answer.  I  knew 
by  the  look  in  his  eyes  that  it  was  true.  I  ran  to  my 
room  and  cried  until  I  fell  asleep. 
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a  sad  one  for  me.  The  house  was  sold.  A  new  farmer 
rented  the  land.  My  father  built  two  large,  wooden 
crates.  All  of  the  things  we  were  taking  went  into 
those  two  crates.  I  had  to  choose  which  books  and 
toys  to  take  and  which  to  leave  behind.  I  gave  some 
of  my  things  to  my  cousins.  I  hid  some  in  the  crates 
when  no  one  was  looking.  I  suspect  my  mother 
discovered  them  and  gave  them  away  too.  Finally, 
the  crates  were  full.  My  father  and  Uncle  Mike  nailed 
down  the  lids.  Then,  they  loaded  the  crates  onto  a 
cart  and  took  them  to  Dublin. 

The  very  next  morning  we  had  to  say  good-bye. 
Topper  jumped  around  our  feet  begging  to  be  taken 
along.  My  throat  closed.  Try  as  I  would,  I  couldn’t 
get  any  words  out. 

Grandpa  kissed  my  cheek  and  said,  “Never  mind, 
Erin.  Til  always  be  here  just  as  you  see  me  now.  Let 
your  thoughts  wing  across  the  ocean.  They  will  find 
me.” 

He  was  right.  When  I  close  my  eyes  I  can  still  see 
him  standing  there,  just  as  he  was  on  the  morning 
that  we  left  for  Canada. 

Mrs.  Erin  Moore 
Age,  92 

Interviewed  by  Cindy  Reed  at  the  Camtosh  Senior 
Citizens’  Home,  July  10,  1983. 
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At  the  Senior 
Citizens' 


Carl  had  interviewed  everyone  on  his  list  except  Mr. 
Melnyk.  Mr.  Melnyk  was  in  his  usual  place  by  the 
window.  Every  day  he  sat  and  stared  outside.  He 
didn’t  seem  to  talk  to  anyone  or  join  in  any  of  the 
activities.  He  looked  grouchy.  Carl  did  not  want  to 
talk  to  him.  If  he  didn’t,  Cindy  would  want  to  know 
why  there  was  no  interview  with  Mr.  Melnyk.  Ex¬ 
plaining  that  to  Cindy  might  be  worse  than  speaking 
to  Mr.  Melnyk. 

“Excuse  me,  Mr.  Melnyk.  My  name  is  Carl 
Sunstrom,”  said  Carl  holding  out  his  hand. 

The  man  turned  and  looked  at  Carl.  His  eyes  were 
sad. 

“I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the 
early  days,”  continued  Carl.  “Did  you  homestead 
around  here?” 


“Why  do  you  bother  with  the  past?”  asked  Mr. 
Melnyk.  “You  should  be  asking  about  space  travel, 
exploring  the  universe,  computers,  and  many  things 
more  suited  to  your  world.” 
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CCI  am  working  on  a  book  about  the  settlement  of 
Camtosh,”  explained  Carl,  “and  I  would  like  to 
include  your  story.” 


“That  time  is  over  and  forgotten,”  sighed  Mr. 
Melnyk. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  forgotten  if  you  would  help  us. 
We  have  collected  letters,  diaries,  photographs,  and 
maps  of  the  early  days  around  here.  You  should  see 
our  office  walls.  They  are  almost  covered  with  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  settlers,”  said  Carl. 
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“Are  you  allowed  to  leave  this  place?”  asked  Carl. 
“Of  course,”  answered  Mr.  Melnyk,  “it  is  not  a 
prison.” 

“Then  come  to  our  office.  Look  at  the  photographs. 
Read  the  letters.  Tell  us  about  the  people  you  know. 
Tell  us  about  you,”  urged  Carl. 

“My  memory  is  not  so  good  anymore,”  said  Mr. 
Melnyk. 

“Please,  come.  We  could  use  your  help,”  said  Carl. 
“No  one  has  wanted  that  in  a  long  time,”  thought 
Mr.  Melnyk.  He  looked  at  Carl.  He  stood  up.  “Well, 
come,  come.  Let’s  go  and  see  this  important  office,” 
he  said. 
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At  the  office 


Mr.  Melnyk  examined  everything.  He  identified  some 
of  the  people  in  the  photographs. 

As  they  were  looking  at  a  picture  of  a  barn-raising 
bee,  Carl  asked,  “Did  you  like  working  with  other 
people  in  bees  like  this  one?” 

“Oh  yes.  Any  kind  of  company  was  welcome.  We 
worked  so  hard  that  there  was  very  little  time  for  fun. 
I  can  remember  only  two  bees  in  this  area,”  said  Mr. 
Melnyk. 

“Only  two  barn-raising  bees  in  all  the  years  you 
lived  here?”  asked  Carl. 
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“Yes.  We  built  a  new  barn  for  a  farmer  because  his 
had  burned  down.  The  second  barn  was  built  by  the 
community  for  the  school,”  recalled  Mr.  Melnyk. 

“I  thought  there  was  a  bee  every  time  someone 
wanted  to  build  a  barn,”  said  Carl.  “Didn’t  you  like 
to  work  together?  Did  you  think  it  was  better  to 
work  alone?” 

“It  wasn’t  that.  There  was  usually  no  choice.  Most 
of  us  were  too  far  from  our  neighbours  to  help  each 
other  very  much.  A  homesteader  was  on  his  own.  He 
had  only  his  wife  and  children  to  help  him  most  of 
the  time,”  said  Mr.  Melnyk. 

“Read  this  letter.  This  is  what  it  was  like  for  many 
of  us,”  said  Mr.  Melnyk. 
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Mr.  Melnyk  was  looking  at  the  photograph  of  the 
girl  who  looked  like  Cindy.  Kathy  and  Cindy  came 
into  the  office.  Mr.  Melnyk  looked  up.  He  saw 
Cindy.  His  face  turned  white.  The  photograph  fell 
from  his  fingers. 

“Susan?”  said  Mr.  Melnyk.  “Susan  is  that  you?” 
“Hi.  I  am  Cindy  Reed,  and  this  is  Kathy  Novotny. 
Who  is  Susan?”  asked  Cindy. 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  Mr.  Melnyk.  “For  a  moment  I 
thought  you  were  someone  I  once  knew.  These  old 
eyes  played  a  trick  on  me.” 

“Is  the  girl  in  this  picture  named  Susan?”  asked 
Cindy  as  she  picked  up  the  photograph. 

“Yes,  Susan  Miller.  She  was  a  teacher  here  many 
years  ago.  You  do  look  very  much  like  her,”  said  Mr. 
Melnyk. 

“I  know,”  said  Cindy.  “Maybe  now  that  I  know 
her  name  I  can  find  out  why  I  look  so  much  like 
her.” 

Mr.  Melnyk  came  almost  every  day  to  the  news¬ 
paper  office.  He  worked  with  the  children  and  Mr. 
Adams.  They  called  him  their  expert  on  early  Camtosh. 

“Who  did  you  say  this  was?”  asked  Carl  pointing 
to  a  man  in  a  picture  of  a  threshing  crew. 

“Tony  Kuchenko,”  replied  Mr.  Melnyk. 

“How  do  you  spell  that?”  asked  Carl. 

“I  do  not  remember.  Go  look  on  his  tombstone,” 
said  Mr.  Melnyk. 

“The  graveyard!  Of  course!  Why  didn’t  we  think 
of  that?”  cried  Cindy.  “Mr.  Melnyk,  you  are  a 
jewel.” 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  help,”  said  Mr.  Melnyk. 

“Wait  a  minute,  Cindy  Reed!  You  are  not  dragging 
me  to  any  cemetery,”  protested  Kathy. 

“Why  not?  Think  of  all  the  names  and  dates  we 
could  collect,”  said  Cindy. 

“It’s  too  spooky!”  said  Kathy. 

“We  aren’t  going  there  at  midnight,”  scoffed  Cindy. 

“It  is  quite  safe,  Kathy,”  Mr.  Melnyk  assured  her. 
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“Most  of  my  friends  are  there,”  he  added  sadly. 

“We  could  go  right  now,”  urged  Cindy.  “It  is  just 
on  the  edge  of  town.” 

“Oh  no,  not  that  one,”  said  Mr.  Melnyk.  “The 
early  settlers  are  in  the  cemetery  by  the  old  log  church 
on  the  back  road  to  Valhalla.” 

“Okay.  We  will  go  tomorrow  morning,”  said  Cindy. 
“Mr.  Melnyk,  we  will  need  your  help.  I  don’t 
suppose  you  have  a  bicycle?  Never  mind.  We  will 
think  of  something.” 


“Mom,  what  was  Grandma’s  Aunt  Susan’s  last 
name?” 

“I  don’t  remember.  Your  grandmother  is  here. 
Why  don’t  you  ask  her?” 

“Hello,  darling.  How  are  you  enjoying  your 
holiday?” 

“Hello,  Grandma.  My  holiday  is  great.  I  am  learn¬ 
ing  a  lot  and  having  fun,  too.  Grandma,  do  you 
know  what  your  Aunt  Susan’s  last  name  was? 

“Yes,  Aunt  Susan  was  my  father’s  sister  so  her 
name  would  have  been  Miller.” 


On  the 


telephone 
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ccDo  you  think  I  look  like  her?” 

“Yes,  my  dear,  you  certainly  do.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  her?” 

“She  was  a  school  teacher.  She  taught  in  Chinook 
Ridge,  Cam  tosh,  and  several  other  places.  When  she 
was  in  Cam  tosh,  the  family  thought  she  might  marry 
a  young  farmer  named  Mel  .  .  .  something,  but  she 
didn’t.  We  never  knew  why.” 

“Grandma,  I  wish  you  could  come  to  Camtosh.  I 
have  a  picture  I’d  like  to  show  you  and  I’d  like  you 
to  meet  someone.  A  very  nice  man  named  Mr. 
Melnyk.” 

Eventually,  the  three  friends  found  that  their  work 
on  the  Camtosh  history  book  was  finished.  Mr. 
Melnyk  had  taken  over  their  office.  He  was  helping 
with  the  final  writing  and  editing  of  the  book.  Mr. 
Adams  asked  him  to  write  a  column  for  the  newspaper, 
as  well.  The  children  visited  occasionally,  but  there 
was  little  for  them  to  do. 

The  project  had  been  rewarding.  Cindy,  Kathy,  and 
Carl  had  learned  a  lot  about  the  past.  They  had  also 
made  many  new  friends  at  the  senior  citizens’  home. 
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The  way  others  live 


Carl,  Kathy,  and  Cindy  were  sitting  on  the  back 
porch.  The  waving  leaves  made  shadows  on  the 
sunsplashed  porch.  Carl  poured  more  lemonade  into 
their  glasses.  They  talked  as  they  braided  new  reins 
for  Carl’s  horse,  Bandit. 

Suddenly,  a  long,  low  whistle  came  from  behind 
the  barn.  Carl  looked  surprised.  He  put  his  fingers  in 
his  mouth  and  blew  two  short,  sharp  whistles. 
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“Why  did  you  do  that?”  asked  Cindy. 

“I  just  felt  like  whistling,”  said  Carl.  “Gee,  look  at 
the  time!  Shouldn’t  you  girls  be  on  your  way  back  to 
town?” 

“Not  yet,”  said  Kathy  looking  at  her  watch.  “We 
have  almost  another  hour.” 

“Well,  I  had  better  stop  fooling  around  with  these 
reins  and  get  my  chores  done,”  said  Carl.  “Help 
yourself  to  more  lemonade.” 

“We  could  help  you,”  offered  Cindy. 

“No  thanks.  That’s  okay.  I  can  manage.  Stay  as 
long  as  you  like,”  called  Carl  as  he  ran  towards  the 
barn. 

“I  wonder  why  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  us,”  said 
Kathy. 

“Let’s  find  out,”  said  Cindy,  starting  towards  the 
barn. 

The  girls  opened  the  barn  door.  There  was  no  one 
inside. 

“He  isn’t  here,”  whispered  Kathy. 

“Listen!”  hissed  Cindy. 

They  heard  voices  coming  from  a  stack  of  hay  bales 
at  the  far  end  of  the  barn.  The  girls  crept  towards 
them.  They  climbed  up  the  stack  of  bales  and  looked 
down.  A  big  boy  was  facing  Carl.  He  was  dressed  all 
in  black.  Carl  was  talking. 

“When  will  this  happen?”  asked  Carl. 

“Soon.  The  land  has  been  chosen.  The  branching 
will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  month,”  replied  the 
boy.  “Carl,  if  I  am  chosen  to  go  we  may  never  see 
each  other  again,”  he  added. 

Cindy  and  Kathy  turned  to  each  other  to  mouth 
the  words,  “Who  is  he?”  Suddenly,  the  bales  slipped. 
There  was  a  flurry  of  tumbling  hay  and  wildly  waving 
arms  and  legs.  Cindy,  Kathy,  and  the  hay  landed  at 
the  feet  of  the  startled  boys.  The  older  boy  ran 
towards  the  stall  door. 

“Wait,  Jake,”  yelled  Carl.  “It’s  okay!  These  are 
just  two  harmless  snoops  that  I  happen  to  know,”  he 
added  angrily. 
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c ‘Sorry  to  drop  in  on  you  like  this,”  grinned  Cindy. 
ccWe  are  sorry  for  sneaking  up  on  you,”  apologized 
Kathy.  “Come  on  Cindy.  We  had  better  go.” 

“Okay,”  agreed  Cindy  brushing  the  hay  off  her 
jeans.  “But  first,  just  one  question.  Who  are  you? 
What  is  branching?  Where  are  you  going?” 

“That  is  not  £just  one  question,’”  growled  Carl. 
“This  is  an  important  discussion.  It  is  for  men  to 
decide.  Girls  can’t  help,”  said  Jake. 

“Oh,  I  wish  you  hadn’t  said  that,  Jake,”  muttered 
Carl. 

“Girls  can  do  anything  they  put  their  minds  to,” 
said  Cindy.  She  sat  down  on  a  bale  facing  Jake. 
“Now,  start  at  the  beginning  and  tell  me  everything.” 
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“It  is  my  sister,  Mary,”  said  Jake.  “We  were 
supposed  to  take  chickens  to  Mrs.  Johanson.  I  sent 
Mary  and  Susanna  with  the  chickens  while  I  came 
here.” 

“Kathy,  please  take  Cindy  and  keep  Mary  and 
Susanna  outside.  Jake  and  I  need  to  talk.  Please!  No 
questions,  Cindy!  Just  do  it,”  demanded  Carl. 

“Oh,  all  right!”  said  Cindy.  “Maybe  the  girls  will 
give  us  some  answers.  Come  on,  Kathy,”  she  said,  as 
she  walked  towards  the  barn  door. 

The  two  girls  standing  in  the  yard  were  dressed 
alike.  They  wore  ankle-length  dresses,  flowered  aprons, 
and  polka-dotted  scarves. 

“Hello.  Jake  will  be  out  in  a  few  minutes.  I  am 
Cindy  and  this  is  Kathy.  Carl  asked  us  to  offer  you 
some  lemonade.  We  can  sit  on  the  porch  in  the 
shade,”  said  Cindy. 


Jake  turned  to  Carl.  Carl  sighed. 

“You  might  as  well  tell  her.  She  is  like  a  bloodhound. 
She  won’t  quit  until  she  finds  out,”  Carl  said. 

But  Jake  refused  to  talk.  Carl  tried  to  get  Cindy  to 
leave.  Kathy  was  pulling  her  towards  the  door  when 
they  heard  someone  call  Jake’s  name. 

“Who  is  that?”  asked  Carl. 
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When  they  were  seated  on  the  porch  and 
had  poured  each  girl  a  glass  of  lemonade,  Cindy  said, 
“So,  tell  me,  where  do  you  live?” 

“We  live  on  the  colony  just  south  of  here,”  an¬ 
swered  Mary. 

“What  kind  of  colony?”  asked  Cindy. 

“Susanna  and  Mary  live  on  a  Hutterite  colony,” 
said  Kathy. 

“I  have  never  been  to  a  Hutterite  colony,”  said 
Cindy.  “Tell  me  about  it.  Start  at  the  beginning  and 
tell  me  everything.” 


“What  is  Jake  doing?”  asked  Mary  without  moving. 

“He  is  helping  Carl.  Uh  ...  he  is  helping  Carl 
with  Bandit.  Bandit  is  Carl’s  horse.  You  know  horses 
are  always  cutting  or  scraping  themselves,  getting  sore 
feet  or  something,”  answered  Cindy. 

“We  should  be  going  home,”  said  Susanna  still 
standing  in  the  same  spot. 

“Oh  they  are  almost  finished,”  said  Cindy.  “We 
will  just  have  time  for  one  glass  of  cool  lemonade 
before  you  go.” 
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“We  believe  that  God  wants  people  to  live  and 
work  in  groups.  We  call  our  group  a  colony  or 
briiderhof.  All  goods  are  owned  by  the  colony.  We 
work  for  the  good  of  the  colony  rather  than  for 
ourselves,”  explained  Mary. 

“Where  did  the  name  Hutterite  come  from?” 
asked  Cindy. 

“A  man  named  Jacob  Hutter  was  our  leader  from 
1529  to  1535.  He  was  put  to  death  because  he  would 
not  change  his  beliefs.  We  have  been  called  Hutterites 
since  that  time,”  said  Susanna. 

“What  do  you  do  on  a  colony  to  make  a  living?” 
asked  Cindy. 

“We  are  farmers.  Our  colony  raises  geese,  chickens, 
ducks,  pigs,  sheep,  and  some  cattle.  We  grow  grain. 
We  produce  eggs  and  honey,”  said  Susanna. 

“Carl’s  family  does  that  too,”  said  Cindy. 

“We  do  things  differently  from  a  one-family  farm,” 
said  Mary.  “You  should  come  and  see  how  farming  is 
done  on  a  colony.” 

“My  father  is  taking  some  papers  to  Mr.  Hofer  on 
the  colony  next  week,”  said  Kathy.  “We  could  ask 
him  to  take  us  with  him.” 

“Good,”  said  Susanna.  “We  should  be  going  now.” 

Cindy  and  Kathy  looked  at  each  other.  They  did 
not  know  how  to  stall  the  girls  any  longer.  Luckily, 
Carl  and  Jake  came  out  of  the  barn. 

“Hurry,  Mary  and  Susanna.  We  are  late,”  said 
Jake,  as  he  quickly  walked  down  the  road.  The  girls 
had  to  run  to  catch  up. 

Mr.  Novotny  agreed  to  take  the  children  to  the 
colony.  Carl  was  worried.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a 
good  idea  for  Cindy  to  visit  the  Hutterite  colony. 

“They  have  different  beliefs  and  customs  from 
ours,”  Carl  told  Cindy.  “Be  careful  not  to  embarrass 
Jake.” 

“I’ll  be  careful,”  promised  Cindy.  “How  did  you 
and  Jake  get  to  know  each  other?  Do  you  go  to  the 
same  school?” 
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“No.  The  Hutterites  have  their  own  school  on  the 
colony.  I  met  Jake  when  Bandit  got  out  and  wan¬ 
dered  onto  the  colony’s  land.  Jake  brought  him 
back.  Then,  dad  got  sick  one  year  at  harvest  time. 
Some  men  from  the  colony  came  and  took  in  the 
crop  for  us.  Jake  was  with  them.  I  remember  that  he 
really  liked  my  harmonica.  I  gave  it  to  him,  but  he 
couldn’t  keep  it,”  said  Carl. 

“Why  not?”  asked  Cindy. 

“Musical  instruments  are  not  allowed.  They  are 
not  useful,”  said  Carl. 

“Does  everything  on  a  Hutterite  colony  have  to  be 
useful?”  asked  Cindy. 

“Things  have  to  be  useful  and  good  for  the  whole 
colony.  Nothing  is  used  that  benefits  just  one  person,” 
said  Carl. 
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Mr.  Novotny  stopped  the  car  on  the  hill  above  the 
colony.  He  pointed  out  the  different  buildings.  He 
explained  the  purpose  of  each  building. 

“Hutterites  believe  that  everything  should  have  an 
order.  There  is  a  pattern  to  their  buildings  and  to  the 
way  they  live  their  lives,”  said  Mr.  Novotny. 

Cindy  began  to  sketch  the  buildings  and  label 
them. 

“Why  are  you  doing  that?”  asked  Kathy. 

“So  I  will  remember  what  everything  is  when  I  get 
home.  It  is  a  habit  writers  have.  I  picked  it  up  from 
my  mom,  I  guess,”  Cindy  answered. 


Visiting 
the  Hutterite 
colony 
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both  dressed  in  black  trousers,  coloured  shirts,  black 
coats,  and  black,  felt  hats.  Each  man  had  a  beard.  Mr. 
Novotny  introduced  one  man  as  Mr.  Hofer  and  the 
other  as  Mr.  Waldner.  Mr.  Waldner  told  the  children 
that  one  of  the  girls  would  show  them  the  colony.  A 
girl  came  towards  them.  It  was  Susanna. 

“Where  is  Mary?”  asked  Cindy  as  they  started  their 
tour. 

“She  is  working  in  the  garden  today,”  said  Susanna. 

“What  about  Jake?”  asked  Carl. 

“He  is  probably  in  the  repair  shop,”  replied  Susanna. 
She  led  them  towards  a  big  building.  “Let’s  start 
with  the  kitchen  and  dining-hall.  We  prepare  meals 
for  the  whole  colony  here.  Everyone  except  small 
children  eats  in  the  dining-hall.” 
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When  Susanna  opened  the  door  to  the  kitchen  a 
delicious  smell  greeted  the  children.  Several  women 
and  girls  were  working  in  the  huge  room.  Bread  was 
baking  in  the  oven.  Kathy  remarked  that  the  oven 
looked  like  the  kind  bakeries  use.  Susanna  agreed. 
She  reminded  them  that  the  women  were  making 
enough  bread  for  150  people. 
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When  they  looked  into  the  dining-hall,  two  girls 
were  setting  the  tables  for  lunch.  The  room  was  full 
of  tables  and  benches.  The  floor  was  varnished  wood. 
It  shone  in  the  morning  light  as  though  it  had  just 
been  polished.  Susanna  explained  that  the  adults  eat 
there  first.  The  men  sit  at  one  group  of  tables  and  the 
women  at  another.  Everyone  sits  at  the  same  place  for 
every  meal.  The  youngest  women  wait  on  the  men’s 
tables. 

When  the  adults  have  finished,  the  children  take 
their  place  in  the  dining-hall.  Susanna  told  them  that 
the  German  teacher  and  his  wife  oversee  the  children’s 
meal.  They  teach  the  children  proper  table  manners. 
Both  the  adults’  and  the  children’s  meals  begin  and 
end  with  a  prayer.  The  German  teacher  leads  the 
prayer  for  the  children.  Over  the  years  they  memorize 
it.  The  children  can  join  the  adult  group  when  they 
become  fifteen  years  old. 
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“Who  has  to  wash  all  the  dishes?”  asked  Kathy. 
“The  head  cook  assigns  each  woman  a  job,”  said 


Susanna.  “The  job  is  done  for  one  week.  Then 
another  person  does  it.” 

“Don’t  the  men  ever  wash  dishes?”  asked  Cindy. 

Susanna  looked  surprised.  “Never,”  she  said.  “They 
do  men’s  work  and  we  do  the  women’s  work.” 

“What  is  women’s  work?”  asked  Cindy,  glaring  at 
Carl  who  had  begun  to  smile. 

“Washing,  cleaning,  cooking,  painting,  sewing,  and 
working  in  the  garden  and  in  the  kindergarten,” 
replied  Susanna. 

“Do  you  ever  help  in  the  field  or  drive  tractors?” 
inquired  Cindy. 

“No,”  said  Susanna.  “That  is  men’s  work.” 
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As  the  tour  continued  the  children  saw: 

The  kindergarten 


The  school  was  taught  by  the  English  teacher.  He 
lived  in  a  house  near  the  school.  The  school  building 
was  also  used  as  the  colony  church. 

The  children  were  surprised  that  he  did  not  have  a 
beard.  He  looked  just  like  the  teachers  in  the  Cam  tosh 
school.  Susanna  explained  that  the  English  teacher  is 
not  a  Hutterite.  He  is  sent  by  the  province  to  teach 
on  the  colony.  Hutterite  children  have  to  learn  the 
same  things  as  other  school  children.  They  do  not 


The  kindergarten  mother  was  in  charge  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  aged  two  to  five  years  old.  She  had  one  or  two 
helpers. 


The  school  and  colony  church 
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stay  in  school  as  long  as  other  children.  When 
Hutterite  children  become  fifteen  years  old,  they  are 
considered  adults.  They  can  eat  with  the  adults.  They 
are  given  adult  work  to  do.  They  begin  to  learn  a 
trade  from  one  of  the  specialists  on  the  colony. 


The  large  communal  houses 
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The  carpentry  shop 


They  met  some  of  the  people  who  worked  on  the 
colony. 


Preacher 


Steward 


Field  Boss 
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The  pig  boss,  cattle  boss,  chicken  boss,  and  sheep 
boss. 
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They  met  the  women  who  were  in  charge  of  parts  of 
the  colony. 


The  Head  Cook 


The  Tailoress 
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“What  happens  when  a  colony  branches  out?” 
asked  Kathy. 

“When  a  colony  gets  bigger  than  about  100  people 
it  is  divided  in  two.  One  group  stays  on  the  colony 
and  the  other  moves  to  new  land  to  start  another 
colony.  We  do  this  because  there  is  not  enough  work 
to  keep  everyone  busy  if  the  colony  gets  too  large,” 
said  Susanna. 

“How  do  you  decide  who  goes  to  the  new  colony?” 
asked  Carl. 

“Both  the  preacher  and  his  assistant  agree  to  lead  a 
group.  The  men  choose  which  one  they  will  follow. 
A  list  is  made  of  the  people  in  each  group.  The  men 
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try  to  make  sure  there  are  some  young  people  and 
some  older  people  on  each  list.  Everyone  on  the 
colony  packs  as  though  they  are  going  to  the  new 
colony.  On  the  night  before  the  move,  the  names  of 
the  two  preachers  are  put  into  a  hat.  One  name  is 
drawn.  That  preacher  and  his  group  unpack  and  stay 
on  the  colony.  The  other  group  moves  to  the  new 
colony. 

ccFor  our  branching,  Jake  is  in  one  group  and  the 
rest  of  his  family  are  in  the  other.  My  sister  and  I  are 
in  one  group,  but  our  parents  are  in  the  other,”  said 
Susanna. 

“Won’t  you  feel  sad  to  leave  your  family?”  asked 
Kathy. 

“Yes,  but  it  is  best  for  the  colony  to  have  both 
young  and  old  people  in  each  group,”  replied  Susanna. 

When  the  children  returned  to  the  car,  Mr.  Novotny 
was  not  there.  While  they  waited  for  him,  Cindy 
asked  Susanna  about  her  daily  work.  She  explained 
that  every  day  began  with  prayer.  Next  came  breakfast. 
After  breakfast  each  adult  was  given  a  job  for  the  day. 
Lunch  was  followed  by  afternoon  work,  church 
services,  supper,  and  rest.  Time  had  a  pattern  just  like 
the  buildings  on  the  colony.  The  pattern  for  time  was 
prayer,  food,  work,  and  sleep. 

“What  do  you  do  for  fun?”  asked  Cindy. 

“We  do  not  think  that  play  is  important.  When 
there  is  no  work  to  be  done,  we  visit,  go  for  long 
walks,  sing,  read,  or  work  at  a  hobby.  Some  of  the 
men  wind  electric  motors  or  do  leatherwork.  The 
women  draw,  embroider,  or  copy  sermons.  Young 
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people  go  swimming  in  the  river.  We  visit  other 
colonies  for  a  vacation,”  said  Susanna. 

“Do  you  ever  want  to  see  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  like?  Would  you  like  to  go  to  a  movie,  watch 
television,  see  a  ballet,  visit  a  museum  or  an  art 
gallery,  or  drive  a  car?”  asked  Cindy.  “You  don’t 
have  to  answer  that,”  she  added  quickly  when  she 
heard  Carl  draw  in  his  breath. 

Susanna  smiled.  “I  will  answer,”  she  said.  ££I  don’t 
need  to  do  those  things.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  way 
God  wants  people  to  live.  It  is  the  only  right  way.” 

As  they  drove  away  from  the  colony,  Mr.  Novotny 
asked  how  they  had  enjoyed  the  visit.  The  three 
friends  agreed  that  they  were  glad  they  had  come. 

“But  Cindy  wouldn’t  want  to  stay,  I’ll  bet,”  teased 
Carl. 

£ 'Don’t  be  too  sure,”  said  Cindy  quietly.  “Susanna 
has  a  good  life  there.  She  knows  just  what  everyone 
expects  of  her.  She  knows  who  she  is  and  how  she 
should  behave.  She  doesn’t  make  mistakes.  She  be¬ 
lieves  she  is  right.  In  some  ways  I  envy  her.” 

“Is  everything  settled  for  the  branching  of  the 
colony?”  asked  Carl. 

“No,  it  has  been  delayed.  The  land  that  was  chosen 
has  all  of  the  things  the  Hutterites  wanted  except 
one,”  replied  Mr.  Novotny. 

“What  is  that?”  asked  Carl. 

“A  company  has  decided  to  open  one  of  the  old 
coal  mines.  They  are  going  to  build  a  town  just  four 
kilometres  from  the  new  colony.  The  council  thinks 
that  is  too  close.  It  would  cause  too  much  temptation 
for  the  young  people,”  said  Mr.  Novotny. 

“What  other  things  do  they  look  for  when  choos¬ 
ing  land?”  asked  Kathy. 

“It  has  to  have  a  good  water  supply,  the  soil  has  to 
be  rich,  the  growing  season  has  to  be  long  enough, 
and  there  have  to  be  roads  and  markets  nearby,  ’  ’  said 
Mr.  Novotny. 

“Will  they  be  able  to  find  land  like  that?”  asked 
Carl. 
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££Oh  yes,  but  it  may  take  them  a  while  to  find  a 
piece  of  land  that  is  big  enough.  The  colony  needs 
2800  hectares,”  said  Mr.  Novotny. 


The  three  friends  smiled  at  each  other. 

££Fm  glad  Jake  will  be  staying  for  awhile  longer,” 
thought  Carl.  ££He’s  a  good  friend.” 
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Kathy  and  Carl  were  standing  in  front  of  Kathy’s 
house.  The  summer  was  over.  Cindy  was  going  back 
to  the  city.  She  put  her  suitcase  in  the  car  and  turned 
to  say  good-bye. 

“Thanks  you  two.  It  has  been  a  great  summer,” 
said  Cindy.  “Next  year  you  will  have  to  come  to  the 
city  and  visit  me.” 

“I  would  love  to  come,”  said  Kathy. 

“I  guess  I  could  stand  the  city  for  one  summer,” 
grinned  Carl.  “Good-bye,  city  girl.” 

“Good-bye,  farm  boy,”  laughed  Cindy. 

With  a  lot  of  waving  and  shouted  good-byes,  the 
Reeds  drove  down  the  street. 

Cindy  leaned  out  of  the  car  window  and  yelled, 
“Stand  the  city!  By  the  time  I  get  through,  Carl 
Sunstrom,  you’ll  love  it! 
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The  summer 
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settlers  arriving  by  train  NA-984-2,  74 

Shirley  Gold,  Pharmacist/Owner, 
Shoppers  Drug  Mart,  West  Hill, 
Ontario 
pharmacist,  27 

S.  Guran 
German  girl,  66 

Hanover  Kitchens  (Canada)  Inc. 
modem  kitchen,  47 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’  Association 
sugar  plantation,  6 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company  of  Canada  Ltd. 
ketchup  label,  9 

Imperial  Oil  Limited 
ASC  Service  centre  69-78,  8 

International  Harvester  Canada 
1420  self-propelled  rotary  combine,  11 

Gloria  Johnston/photo  by  M.  Kikuta 
city  home,  c.  1900,  55 

Z.  Junko/photo  by  M.  Kikuta 
Ukrainian  boy,  67 

M.  Kikuta 

strawberries;  strawberry  patch,  6 
picnic  lunch,  14 
school,  24 
covered  wagon,  56 
tombstones,  82 


I.  Kicak/photo  by  M.  Kikuta 
Ukrainian  girl,  67 

Kraft  Foods  Limited 
strawberry  jam,  29 

H.  Liddell 
Scottish  girl,  66 

Manitoba  Department  of  Consumer, 
Corporate  and  Internal  Services 
Lower  Fort  Garry  (museum)  733078,  8 
old  farm  kitchen— Macdonald  House 
(museum)  769235,  50 

Massey-Ferguson  Limited 
tractor  sales  agency,  1 0 

O.  Mervasalo 
Finnish  girl,  67 

Muriel  Fiona  Napier 
farm  photos,  15 
small  town  main  street,  24 
farm  and  hatchery,  30 
stables,  30 
horses,  36 

The  National  Ballet  School/photo  by 
Andrew  Oxenham 
dancer,  26 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada / 

Ted  Grant 

doctor  and  patient  72-5922,  12 

I.  Neupert 
German  girl,  66 

The  Ontario  Egg  Producers’  Marketing 
Board 
eggs,  36 

The  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board 
pitcher  of  milk,  7 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
dairy  cows  76-2475,  7 
farmers’  market  69-2373,  10 
dinner  7 8-55,  11 
animal  clinic,  28 
goat  farm  79-1463,  30 
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pig  farm  82-1673,  30 
sheep  farm  83-150,  30 
silos  71-447  and  69-3801,  34 
snapbeans,  36 
farm  computer  83-830,  37 
night  farm  work  70-2759,  45 
barn-raising  bee  2411,  79 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Industry  of  Tourism 
chemist,  12 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour,  Women’s 
Bureau 
pilot,  12 

Ontario  Provincial  Police 
police  officer,  12 

Provincial  Archives  of  Alberta 
Nordecg  main  street,  July  1 957 PA  190013, 
41 

Wayne,  Alberta,  1921  A6083,  41 

Public  Archives  Canada 
Canadian  advertisement for  immigrants 
from  Great  Britain  C-9671,  70 
immigrants  on  S.  S.  Empress  of  Britain 
c.  1911  C- 15020,  72 
Canadian  Government  Emigration  Offices 
PA-124866,  73 

Redpath  Sugars 
sugar,  6 

D.  Roman/photo  by  M.  Kikuta 
Polish  girl,  67 

Scarborough  Library  Board/photo  by 
Laddie  Dennis 
TV  camera  operator,  12 
librarian;  cookie  castle;  story  time;  public 
library,  27 

Scarborough  Nautilus  Fitness  Centre 
Ltd.  /photo  by  Richard  Kimball 
tai-kwon-do,  26 

Scott  Paper  Limited 
Viva  towels,  29 

Sears  (Simpsons-Sears  Limited) 
bicycle,  11 


Silverwood  Dairies/photo  by  M.  Kikuta 
ice  cream,  7 

M.  Visee 
Dutch  girl,  67 
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